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again to examine the different questions, and particularly
the question of Reparations, in that Christian spirit
which does not set a dividing line between'reasons of
justice and the reasons of social charity, on which the
perfection of civil society is based. If, and when, the
debtor, with the intention of paying reparation for the
very serious damage suffered by population and places
once so flourishing, gives proof of his serious will to reach
a fair and definite agreement, invoking an impartial
judgment on the limits of his own capacity to pay and
undertaking to hand over to the judges every means of
true and exact control, then justice and social charity, as
well as the very interests of the creditors, and of all the
nations wearied of strife and longing for peace, seem to
require that no demand should be made from the debtor,
that he cannot meet without entirely exhausting his
resources and his capacity for production, with irreparable
damage to himself and to his creditors, with danger of
social disturbances which would be the ruin of Europe,
and with resentment which would be a perpetual menace
of new and worse conflagrations. In equal measures it is
just that the creditors should have guarantees in proportion
to their dues, to ensure the payments on which depend
interests, vital to them too. We leave it, however, to
them to consider whether for that purpose it is necessary
to maintain in every case territorial occupations, which
impose heavy sacrifices on occupied and occupiers, or
whether it would not be better to substitute for these,
possibly by degrees, other guarantees equally effective and
certainly less painful. If these pacific bases be agreed to
by both sides and in consequence the bitterness caused by
the territorial occupation is eliminated, and by degrees the